

















STUDENT CLARINET 11 


Bought by more students, Ten 
more teachers, more schools 
than any other clarinet z 











Many other clarinets sell for less—yet the Bundy Al 
Resonite is the biggest seller of all. And for the Gale 
best of all possible reasons; those who try the PE 
Bundy find it offers greater over-all value. a 
Only the Bundy Resonite offers such accurate sad 
tuning, such reliable key work, such remarkable Al 
durability. Littie wonder that it is the most pop- 
ular of all student clarinets! A 
The Bundy is made of Resonite, the most satisfac- a: 


P tory all-weather material used in clarinets today. 
N | 6 It ‘ Moisture won't crack it; heat and cold won't seri- M 
OW. Ul Oo ously affect it. With its exclusive new, improved lene 


plastic formula, the Bundy now gives you even _ di 


| e | fel greater advantages in strength and stability. . 

> 4e USI ve mp ime) ve Many other reasons, both mechanical and musical, San 

help to explain why more people buy Bundy . 

* Resonites than any other clarinet. You owe it to sept 

molaar ula p foktile yourself to find out all of them by giving the Mus 

Bundy a trial. See your dealer for a free trial. Mail toni 

coupon below for further information about this 2 

remarkable instrument. ) 
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250% Greater Impact Strength than any Ebonite Clarinet H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Dept. y-21! " 
Elkhart, Indiana 

43% Greater Impact Strength than any other Plastic Clarinet Pines thai a> Wied UE eine Sethian tn Geeky J to 

66% Less Thermal Expansion than any Ebonite Clarinet ee a. pl she 








BUILT BY 


H. & A. Selmer INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA a 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE: 





MUSIGRAMS 


by Joan Griffin 


HORIZONTAL 


26. 


a 


To compose or arrange music for an or- 
chestra. 

An instrument which was one of the 
mediate predecessors of the piano, but is 
still being manufactured and played. 

One who plays a fiddle. 

The great opera composer of the seventeenth 
century who popularized the Italian type of 
overture, consisting of three par-:: fast- 
slow-fast. 

A musical performance by one player. 
Dictinguished composer and founder of na- 
tional Bchemian music whose comic master- 
piece “The Bartered Bride’’ come to be the 
Czech national opera. 

A choral singer. 

The range of a voice or instrument. 

The fabled lyre-player of Greek mythology 
who loved Eurydice and has been used 
more frequently than any other subject as 
an operatic libretto. 

A person who makes 
rather than a profession. 
Pioneer of program music and known as the 
“father of modern orchestration,” this nine- 
teenth century composer of the French Ro- 
mantic Movement was first to use an “idee 
fixe’’ in his “Symphonie Fantastique” 
The up-best. 

\ lively old French or Spanish dance in 2-4 
or 4-4 time, used frequently as = movement 
in cuites. 

A lively, fast and happy tempo. 
Contemporary virtuoso pianist and compos- 
er who trequently appears with his wife, 
Gaby, in duo-piano recitals. Robert was 
born in Paris is 1899. 

Contemporary English composer, conductor 
and critic. His famous “Rio Grande” for 
chorus, pianoforte and orchestra with some 
jazz influence was his first decisive success. 
Constant was born in 1905. 

French composer of the realistic opera 
“Louise” based on a story of life in Bohe- 
mian Paris. Gustave was born in 1860. 
The name of the section in a sonata which 
works out the themes that appear in the 
exposition or first section. 


im- 


music an avocation 


’ 


VERTICAL 


1. 
3. 
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The fastest possible tempo. 

The Book of Psalms, 

A wide interval of tones to be played on a 
keyboard instrument simultaneously with 
the fingers of one hand. 

A sacred or secular dramatic composition 
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performed without action by soloists and 
chorus, usually with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

5. The metal disks on a tambourine. 

6. A devotee of program music. 

9. Spanish nationalistic composer of “Iberia” 
piano suite. Isaac lived in 1860-1909. 

13. The transposition of the notes forming an 
interval or a fundamental chord. 





For Choir, Chorus, or Community Singing 





CHRISTMAS 
CAROL 
COLLECTION 
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No. 8149 
Price .35 


J. Fischer & Bro. 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Italian composer of operatic and sacred mu- 
sic who lived during the contrapuntal period 
and is remembered for the overtures to his 
operas “The Water Carrier’ and “Ana- 
creon’”’. 

A musical theme which represents a parti- 
cular character or idea in an opera. 
Director of an orchestra or chorus. 
Talented and prolific German composer in 
many forms. Felix’s greatest work, “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’’, was completed 
in 1826 when he was 17 years old. 

The introduction to a musical composition 
The system of tuning keyboard instruments 
which divides the octave into twelve equal 
parts so that music in all keys can be played 
upon them. 

A group of three tones to be played in the 
time ordinarily allotted to two of the same 
value. 

Austrian peasants’ dance. 

Mozart’s Symphony No. 41 in C Major. 
The name Shakespeare used for the oboe 


(Solution on Page 24) 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 





DON WORTHAM, a recent graduate 


Texas Tech, is now Director of t! 


Tahoka High School Band. 


BUZZ BURKHALTER, 


former D 


rector of the Tahoka High School Ban 
is now helping Uncle Sam guard th 
gold at Fort Knox, Kentucky; he play 
his baritone as a sideline. 


JIMMY WILLIAMS, a recent gradi 


ate of Texas Tech, is now Director « 
the Junior High School Band at Brown 
field. 
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JDESSA HIGH SCHOOL A CAPPELLA 





One Of Top Choirs In Texas 


The Odessa Public School System is 
ell-known for its well-rounded pro- 
ram and the Odessa High School 
Cappella Choir has been one of the 
p choirs in Texas for several years. 
his has been made possible through the 


-ooperation of the Board of Education, 


Supt. of Schools W. 
T. Barrett, and High 
School Principal 
James Mc Math. 
There are approxi- 
mately 300 students 
in the choral de- 
partment of Odes- 
sa High School. In- 
cluded in the curri- 
culum besides the 
DAY A Cappella Choir is 
a Mixed Choir, two Girls Choirs, Mad- 
rigal Singers and several ensembles. 
The Choral Department in Odessa 
High School is under the direction of 
Robert L. Day, a graduate of Sam Hous- 
ton State College and graduate work of 
Hardin-Simmons University. Day has 
been in his present position since 1950 
and prior to that held a similar position 
with the Huntsville Public Schools. He 
has studied with Dr. Euell Porter of Bay- 
lor, and attended vocal seminars un- 
der Dr. John F. Williamson of West- 
minster Choir College and George Krue- 
ger, Director of Choral Music at Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Day is vice-presi- 
dent and choral chairman of Regicn 
VIII and is a member of the State Board 
of the Texas Music Educators Associa- 
tion. He has also served on the State 
Committee for selection of choral music 
for the Unversity Interscholastic League 
and has served as an adjudicator in 


Choral Competition Festivals. He serv- 
ed on the music staff of the Summer 
Choir School at Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity this ‘past summer, in which 
George Krueger, University of Indiana, 
was guest clinician. 


Serving as assistant choral director in 
Odessa High School is Mrs. Mary Coop- 
er, a graduate of the University of Ok- 
lahoma. At present, there are two 
junior high schools in Odessa with two 
more under construction. Crockett 
Junior High Choral Department, with 
approximately 275 students, is under 
the direction of Lewis Jordan and Bowie 
Junior High School Choral Department. 
with 200 students cnrolled, is under the 
direction of Dot Hollingsworth. 


The A Cappella Choir raised money 
to charter buses and made a 1100 mile 
tour to Central and East Texas last 
April. In addition to being in demand 
for public, radio broadcasts, and TV 








appearances, the choir has performed 
for the West Texas State Teachers Con- 
vention Highlander Festival, State Cap- 
itol in Austin, District Rotary Conven- 
tion, West Texas Music Festival, and 
was invited to sing for the State Sunday 
School Convention of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Texas in April. The 
choir was invited to sing at the ded- 
ication of the Big Bend National Park 
last fall, at which time President Eisen- 
hower was to be the principal speaker. In 
addition to the above, the choir presents 
an annual Christmas and Spring con- 
cert. Handel’s “Messiah” was presented 
this past Christmas, with guest soloists 


being invited to appear with the choir. 


Smartly dressed in tuxedos and for- 
\ Cappella Choir 


has won sweepstakes award in Inter- 


mals. the 70 voice 


cholastic League Competition the past 


six years. 


Odessa High School A Cappella Choir 
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THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED 
OUR SERVICE IS BETTER 
MAY WE SERVE YOU TOO? 


Dependable Service Since 1891 


316 WEST COMMERCE Streey 
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BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Daniel A. Sternberg Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, piano, 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 


uate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 
string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President 


Waco, Texas 








Whe President s Column.. 


by ED HATCHETT 

It is not so much what we know as 
what we do. These things we know — 
what will we do? 

MEMBERSHIP—Every music teach- 
er in Texas should be a member of our 
state and national 
organizations. For 
just $8.00 you may 
become a member 
of Texas Music Ed- 
ucators Association 
and Music Educa- 
tors National Con- 
ference. Not until 
every inusic teacher 
is a member will we 
be able to fully 
realize our goal of music for every child 


ED HATCHETT 














“The week my band spent at KAMP KARANKAWA last 
August was the most productive use possible of our band funds.” 
C. W. Smith, bandmaster, Tulosa-Midway School, 


Vow is the time to plan a week of camp for your band next August. 
Write Franklin Washburn, KAMP KARANKAWA, 


Center Point, Texas 


Corpus Christi 














CONCERT BAND SERIES 


new = 


parade of the icicles 
by art dedrick 


excursion 
by ted petersen 


londonderry air 
by art dedrick 


design for autumn 


FULL BAND — $5.00 
SYM. BAND —- $7.50 


KENDOR MUSIC 


interesting — 


playable 


@ straightforward, processional type of rhy- 
thm, with a sparkling theme, contains a 
contrasting broad and flowing middle sec- 
tion 


@ in contemporary idiom, carefree jolly 
tunes are effectively combined with mild 
dissonance. 


@ a trumpet solo with band accompaniment 
in which unusual harmonic treatment 
makes a rich background for this tradi- 
tional tune. 


@ all the nostalgia of an autumn day ex- 
pressed in warm tonal textures. 


Request Free Scores or 
Order on Approval from 


INC. 


East Aurora 3, N. Y. 
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and music as a part of the total educ 
tion of that child. Why? Because 
INFORMED MEMBERSHIP — ,\ 
good member is an informed membe 
Your state and national magazines kee ) 
you informed of trends, activities ar 
events which concern better teachi: 
of children through music. There a 
many new teachers entering the field « 
music education this fall. These peop! 
need information concerning our goal 
and activities relating to these goals 
You can help and the magazines wou! 
surely help. The magazines come wit 
your membership. Becoming membe 
and being informed will not help u 


less— 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP — Every 
informed member should be active in 
all local, state and national affair: 
There must be an active, working orga- 
nization at the regional level in orde: 
to have a strong state and national or- 
ganization. Attend region meetings and 
take an active part in all regional ac- 
tivities whether clinics, workshops, con- 
tests or festivals. You will profit, the 
region will profit and your students 
will profit. Your ideas, advice and 
help are needed in your region. Being 
an active, informed member will not 
help unless — 


DEDICATED MEMBERSHIP — Ev- 
ery active. informed member must real- 
ize that we are teaching CHILDREN 
music. The welfare of the child comes 
first. last and always. You and your 
teaching are a part of his total educa- 
tion — not something set apart. In 
most cases you are more than teacher. 
you are friend and guide. You have a 
better opportunity than most teachers 
to know and understand your students 
You can be the most powerful influenc: 
in the life of your students — for good 
or bad. Concerning anything, your at 
titude and ideals become the attitude 
and ideals of your students. 

YOU KNOW—WHAT WILL YO! 
DO? 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 
PAUL STROUD, formerly of Long 


view, is now Director of the Band a 

the Junior High School in Lufkin. 
LESLIE E. TALBERT. JR., forme: 

ly of Panhandle, is'now Director of th 


McLean High School Band 
KENNETH P. WORSHAM is noy 


Director of the Gorman High Schor 


Band. 
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/OCAL DIVISION: 





‘linician Chosen For 
\ll-State Chorus 


by Charles Nelson 


As you probably know by now, Mr. 

ter J. Wilhousky is to be the clinician 

r the All-State Chorus in Dallas in 
tebruary. We are happy to announce 
the choral program for the All-State 
Chorus. 


\VE MARIA Vittoria 
CM 6581 Carl Fischer 
LEND THINE EAR 
TO MY PRAYER Arkhangelsky 


CM 613 Carl Fischer 

\ LEGEND Tschaikovsky 
No. 9038 G. Schirmer 

SONG OF THE SCYTHE Mascagni 
No. 167 C. C. Birchard 


MY CHILD IS GONE Arr. Nightengale 
CM 6473 Carl Fischer 


JOOBALAI Robin & Rainger 
Shawnee Press (Mixed) 


GLORY AND TRIUMPH 
(Band and Choir) 
Mercury Music Corp. 


Berlioz 


\ll wholesale music houses in the state 
have been given this list. 


Does your principal and superinten- 
dent know what kind of program is car- 
ried on at the TMEA 
convention? Do the 
citizens in your 
town know what 
kind of music pro- 
gram you have in 
your schocl? Do 
you know what oth- 
er schools are doing 
with their music 
programs? Do you 
know what happen- 
ed in the music section meeting of your 
last District TSTA meeting? Do the 

‘achers in your school know what you 

re trying to accomplish? Do you 
know what the other teachers in your 

hool are trying to accomplish? If 

\e answer is yes, to the above questions, 

u are probably a great asset to the 

rowth and development of music in the 

hools of Texas. 1955-56 is a year 

iat the TMEA is trying to establish a 

rong policy of public relations. Re- 

irdless of the plans which are made 
| the executive meetings, the individual 
rector is the person upon which suc- 
ss or failure of the project hinges. 
elp the school music program to 


og 3S 
eTess. 





NELSON 
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Onchertia Division Uotes... 


G. Lewis Doll 


Requests for all-state orchestra ap- 
plication blanks should be made to your 
orchestra chairman only. Interested 
directors should ask for these blanks 
immediately because of the December 
1 deadline. Complete instructions re- 
garding the tape re- 
cordings will be 
sent with the appli- 
cation form mail- 
ing. Suffice it to 
say here that a spe- 
cified section of the 
Brahms Symphony 
No. 1 (last move- 
z ment) will be the 

required portion of 

DOLL the recordine for 
those who played in the All-State Or- 
chestra last year and for those who feel 
qualified for this more advanced group 
this school year. Those definitely seek- 


ing to be accepted for the TMEA Youth 





1955 TMEA 
DALLAS 


CONCERT 


ON 
LONG PLAY RECORDS! 





The entire concert—each and every selection as performed by the 
Texas All State Bands, Choir and Orchestra. 
at Fair Park Auditorium—reproduced in full 
high-fidelity pure vinylite 12’’ LP PRESSINGS—two records per set 
attractively packaged in golden souvenir box-type album 


Price: $10.50 Postpaid 


Orchestra must play a specified section 
of the Prelude and Fugue in G Minor 
by Bach-Cailliet. (See the September 
issue for the complete list). 

Many requests for application blanks 
have been received at this writing. We 
hope to be able to notify all applicants 
as to their acceptance or rejection by the 
middle of December. Last year’s total 
membership for the two orchestras was 
310. We have the same two wonderful 
conductors back again and a great staff 
of nearly 40 to insure an efficient and 
profitable musical experience. 

We are elated to have two excellent 
state-adopted orchestra methods avail- 
able for the first time in Texas history. 
As we understand it, this is possible only 
when it is evident that at least 10,000 
students are in the orchestra program. 
We are sure that this is a modest esti- 
mate, for the school orchestra program 
is still increasing at a fantastic rate in 
Texas—and most everywhere 


Professionally recorded 
tonal brilliance on 





PROFESSIONALLY RECORDED AND PUBLISHED BY 


Recorded Publications Company 


CAMDEN 5, NEW JERSEY 





SONGS OF SMU 
SONGS OF THE UNIV. OF TEXAS 
TEXAS TECH ON PARADE 





America’s Leading Custom Fublisher of Phonograph Records and Album Sets (including): 
SONGS OF OKLAHOMA UNIV. 


TMEA GRAND CONCERT 1953 & 1954 
and 259 other schools and colleges throughout the nation 


MUSIC AT HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIV. 
SONGS OF TEXAS A & M 
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ON THE COVER 





Disneyland In Miniature 


Donald Duck strums away on a gold- 
colored harp that is decorated with a 
child-size angel. One of several “Dis- 
neyland in Miniature” displays offered 
to retailers, this unit was made by W. 
L.. Stensgaard and Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago display designers and producers 
licensed by Walt Disney Productions. 





EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church music. 
The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the 


has national recognition. 


faculty 


For details address 


T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean 

















New additions to the “Disneyland in 
Miniature” properties available to re- 
tailers are two displays that feature fa- 
mous Walt Disney characters. 

Intended primarily as Christmas at- 
tractions, the animated properties fea- 
ture Pinnochio and Donald Duck going 
through the motions of plaving, respec- 
‘ively, a xylophone and a harp. 


The Pinnochio display is five feet 
hig and has a characterization of Jimi- 
ny Cricket dressed in multi-colored 
clothes and dancing on the xylophone 
while Pinnochio bangs away at the mu- 
cical instrument. 

The multi-colored Donald Duck pro- 
perty includes a seven-foot harp mount- 
ed on a platform and a child-size an- 
gl whose wings form the upper section 
of the harp. 

The “Disneyland in Miniature” dis- 
plays are made by W. L. Stensgaard 
and Associates, Inc., Chicago display 
designers and producers who have been 
licensed by Walt Disney Productions. 


Several other Stensgaard displays, 
previously announced, are based on the 
“Disnevland in Miniature” theme and 
are available to retailers on an exclu- 
sive basis. 

Other display materials featuring 
Disney characters are available as stock 
items to both retailers and manufactur- 
ers who want to use the Disneyland 
theme as part of their promotional ac- 
tivities. 
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everybody has the solo plus another part 
for instrumental ensembles, solos, and full 
ideal for school programs, specific 
for church services, appropriate for commu- 
nity, club, or lodge observances. 


for free information on the 
only book of this kind 


Schmttt Publications, Vue. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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TMEA 


College Division 


T. SMITH McCORKLE 





As one writing from the viewpoint )f 
the College Division, it seems logical 
point up certain matters in connecti 
with TMEA which 
are probably obvi- 
ous to all college 
and university men 
in the state, but 
which can never be, 
in our judgment, 
overstressed. 

TMEA is the of- 
ficial state affiliate 
of the Music Edu- 
cators National “i 
Rap McCORKLE 
Conference, and of 
the Southwestern regional division of 
MENC. More and more, and particu- 
larly within the past few years, TMEA 
officials and other members of that or- 
ganization have assumed prominent and 
influential roles in MENC. This fact 
is of particular significance to the div- 
ision of Music Education in all of our 
institutions of higher learning in the 
state. 


The Texas chapter of the American 
String Teachers Association, and _ the 
national organization, have assumed 
growing prominence in the TMEA pro- 
gram as the orchestral work has ad- 
vanced so magnificently. 


We at the college and university level 
are almost solely dependent upon ou: 
Texas high school bands, orchestras and 
choruses, along with the students of 
private teachers who are represented by 
the Texas Music Teachers Association 
and its local organizations, for recruit- 
ing not only our music majors, but also 
those valuable additional members co! 
our organizations who participate on an 
elective or extra-curricular basis. In the 
band field we have the Texas Band 
masters Association and the affiliat 
national group, which also works clos 


ly with TMEA. 


In these two state organizations, then, 
[MEA and TMTA, we have the ver 
life blood of music in Texas. It i 
therefore, most fortunate that TME 
has set up an official College Divisio 
and that so many college and universit 
faculty members participate actively i: 
this organization and in TMTA. Dur 
ing our incumbency as chairman of th 
College Division we have tried at leas 
in our annual programs, to promote 
closer understanding of our mutua 
problems and objectives by having par 
ticipation from both the public schoo 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Student Affiliate Memberships 


ROY J. JOHNSON 

Because Dec. 1 is the deadline for 
student Affiliate memberships I feel a 
trong urg2 to call your attention to this 
ate as well as to the a 
ttractiveness of the 
student Affiliate 
ovement. Here is a 
rogram of real 
ierit, one designed 
or the sole benefit 
ff the music stu- 
lent. The plan is a 
simple one with a 
negligible fee, yet of 
one which affords JOHNSON 
many additional opportunities to de- 
velop vigorous leadership for interested 
music students. 

We have been reliably informed that 
TMTA Student Affiliate is the largest 
state organization of its kind in our 
nation. All TMTA members are eligi- 
ble to establish such a program with 
your students. Here is an opportunity 
to become affiliated with a stimulating 
program for students of all levels. This 
program does not necessarily burden 
the teacher with another organization 
but when properly organized and con- 
ducted should assist and relieve the 
teacher of many otherwise tedious de- 
tails at recital and program time. 

Some of the Student Affiliate activi- 
ties are as follows: 

1. Recording Contest 

The first and second winner to be 
presented at the El Paso conven- 
tion with a $50.00 prize given to 
first place. 

2. Texas Composers Program 

TMTA official board approved a 
Student Affiliate request to pro- 
mote Texas Composers programs. 
Such performances are featured 
during the year by many chapters. 
It will also be featured at the El 
Paso convention. 

3. Portfolios and Scrapbooks 

Made by students from Keyboard 
Jr. Magazines. They are useful in 
class work as well as for study and 
listening lessons. This was one of 
the features at the Austin Conven- 
tion and will be repeated at El 
Paso. 

1. Social and Professional Events 

Parties, musicals, recitals, teas and 

receptions afford pleasurable out- 

lets for energetic musical students. 

Such events should be planned and 

executed by the students with the 

teacher as an advisor. 
5. High School Graduating Seniors 

Reception honoring such students 

who have completed three years of 
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Student Affiliate membership at 

which time certificates from the 

State office will be awarded. 

Among the benefits derived from 

$1.00 Student Affiliate fees are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Membership Card 

2. Membership Pin 

3. Keyboard Jr. or Young Key- 

board Jr. for one year. 


Send membership fee of $1.00 for 
each Student Affiliate to Mrs. Curtis C. 
Smith, 3109 Trice Ave., Waco, Texas. 
Mrs. Smith will forward orders for 
Keyboard Jr. magazines and will send 
membership cards and pins to you. 
Keyboard Jr. is designed for high school 
and junior high school students, while 
Young Keyboard Jr. is designed for 
younger students. Therefore, please in- 
dicate to Mrs. Smith how you wish your 
order made for these magazines. No 
fewer than five memberships will be 
acceptable from any teacher. This is 
due to the restrictions placed on us by 
Dr. Mininberg, editcr of the magazines. 
If a teacher enrolls her entire class she 
may organize a Student Affiliate Chap- 
ter. It is suggested that such chapters 
be named for the teacher. 


For further information, you may 
contact Mrs. Smith. Let me urge all 
music teachers to consider this plan. It 
is a great help in stimulating interest 
among your students. They are made 
to feel important when membership 
cards and pins are issued from the 
largest state music teachers crganiza- 
tion in our nation. 














A DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCT—STYLED 
TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
OUR NATION'S FINEST BANDS 


Our NEW Style Book 
No. 472 in Colors, avail- 
able without charge to 
BAND DIPECTORS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING COMMITTEES 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS AN 
AUTHORITY ON FINE DESIGNING, AND 
FOR SOUND MANUFACTURING PRACTICES. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1065 8. 4th St. 
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Through which — 

our hearts can feel, 

our friends can find 
courage, 

our voices can sing Thy 
praise, and 

our souls can draw near- 
er to Thee. 


—Amen— 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm Street, Dallas RA-5191 
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Facts And Fallacies... 


by WALTER M. SMITH 


School Department, Brockton, Mass. 


WALTER M. SMITH — Mr. Smith is 
eminently qualified to write the article 
that he has. He has been and continues 
to be one of the country’s excellent cornet 
players. The son of the famous Walter 
senior, he has carried on the high tradi- 
tion of his father with exemplary p‘aying. 
He is the director of the Brockton Regi- 
mental Band and the Boston Chapter of 
the Shrine Band. He has an extensive 
private pupil practice but still finds time 
to take many playing engagements him- 
self. 


Whenever trumpet players get to- 
gether, or at any gathering of brass men, 
ihe talk at sometime always gets around 
to the subject of mouthpieces. I know 
that this is one of the most controversial 
issues among such players, and that each 
one has his own idea as to what consti- 
tutes the perfect mouthpiece. It is a 
subject on which there is not, and prob- 
ably never will be, a 100% agreement. 
This is a happy condition for the manu- 
facturers, who make the various types, 
sizes, and shapes of mouthpieces de- 
manded by these players and has al- 
lowed for the experimentation necessary 
to keep improving their product. De- 
spite this variety certain trends and 
tendencies stand out. 

First, the best selling mouthpieces to- 
day, as compared with ones sold ten to 
fifteen years ago, are smaller in bore, 
have a shallower cup, and are made 








BRASS AND 
WOODWIND 


REPAIRING 


BOB KILPATRICK 
1016%2 Elm St. 
Dallas, Texas 














FOR SALE: 40 used band uni- 
forms approximately 5 years 
old in good condition. Ideal for 
junior high or elementary 
band; 40 garrison hats; 40 ma- 
roon Eisenhower-type jackets; 
25 white trousers and 15 white 
skirts both with maroon side 
stripes; white accessories in- 
cluding citation cords. Sample 
sent upon request. 


A & M CONSOLIDATED 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MUSIC OFFICE 
Jersey & Holick 


College Station, Texas 
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with a wider rim. This is due primarily, 
to the fact that young, and as yet inex- 
perienced, players seem to be constantly 
looking for a mouthpiece that will give 
them one thing, an easy and quick 
method of playing notes above the trum- 
pet high C, or its equivalent on other 
brass instruments. They seem to take 
no notice of the fact that the tone they 
produce has lost most, if not all, of its 
richness and fullness, and are satisfied 
only if they can play higher and louder 
than the other boys in their band. 


One of the most difficult things that 
confront trumpet and brass teachers to- 
day, is the young player who is looking 
for a cure-all for all his troubles by 
constantly changing mouthpieces. They 
completely overlook the fact that their 
heros like Harry James, Rafael Mendez, 
Maynard Ferguson, Jimmie Burke, Tom- 
my Dorsey, or any other well-known 
player probably plays a mouthpiece 
with a medium cup, a rim facing that 
they would consider narrow, and a fair- 
ly large bore. These men have achieved 
their places and ability, by practice and 
hard work, rather than just chancing 
upon a mouthpiece that solved their 
problems overnight. 


Secondly, let us look at the different 
parts of a mouthpiece and see the func- 
tion of each part. The outside shape 
means nothing. This part is streamlined 
only to make a better looking product, 
and does not affect the main parts, 
which are the facing, the cup, and the 
rim. 


At best, any mouthpiece is a compro- 
mise with many factors. The facing or 
rim must be comfortable to the player. 
If it is too narrow or sharp, we sacri- 
fice endurance. If it is too wide, as 
many are, we sacrifice flexibility. Most 
players have found that a medium rim 
such as found on a Conn No. 4, a Bach 
No. 7 or a Vega No. 2 or any compar- 
able mouthpiece is both comfortable, 
and narrow enough to permit maximum 
flexibility. A deep cup produces the 
fullest tone. A shallow cup permits the 
higher notes to be played more easily. 
but at the same time makes the tone 
scund harder ard more brittle. Some- 
where between these extremes a player 
must decide which is the best for him. 

The bore also affects the quality of 
tone, and performance of the instru- 
ment. I play a trumpet mouthpiece 
with a No. 20 bore. This is the size of 
a No. 20 drill, or .161 inches. This was 
considered a medium bore when I start- 
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ed playing, but is considered fair! 
large today. Many mouthpieces are be 
ing made with a 25 or 26 bore, abo 
.147 in., and some makers and player 
are experimenting with bores as sma 
as 30 or 31, around .128 in. These smal 
bores in conjunction with a shallow cu 
do give an easier high register, bu 
they take all the fullness of tone out o 
the lower and middle part of the range 


I do not believe that there is any 
mouthpiece that is best for all players 
Differences in lip formation, teeth, an 
shape of mouth are so varied that al 
players can never be satisfied by 
single model. Each player must | 
careful tryout, supervised by a compx 
tent teacher, find the mouthpiece whir 
feels and sounds the best to him, an 
then through careful and constant dail 
practice, work for the results that h 
hopes to attain. Once a mouthpiec: 
is selected, a change should be mad 
only after careful consideration of al! 
factors involved, and even then I would 
suggest that the change be made in smal! 


degrees. 


This can be done by going to a com 
petent mouthpiece maker, and having 
him change, by small degrees, that part 
cf the mouthpiece that you wish alter- 
ed. If such a man is not available, the 
same result can be obtained by trying 
another model made by the maker of 
your present mouthpiece. 


I strongly believe that every serious 
player should have two mouthpieces 
which are exactly alike, so that if one 
is lost, mislaid, or damaged, another is 
immediately available. If your mouth- 
piece is anything but a standard stock 
model, I also recommend that a plaster 
cast be made of it, so that it may be 
duplicated exactly. 


I know that much of this may seem 
like old stuff to many supervisors and 
band directors, but you must also agre: 
that we have not always been carefu! 
enough in helping our own players in 
the selection of the proper mouthpiece 
If neglected it can hurt the performance 
of our bands and orchestras. I know 
that many times, as a judge at a festival. 
| have found it necessary to mark a 
score sheet with something like this: 
Trumpets very harsh when playing 
forte. Brass tone very thin. Solo 
trumpet does not blend with rest of 
band. Look back at some of your o'd 
score sheets. Has some judge said this 
about your band? 


(From Massachussetts Music News) 
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By DR. H. GRADY HARLAN 


‘terature and Music, 

Ruth Tooze, and Beatrice Perham 

Krone, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 

York, 1955, 457 pages, Price $5.75. 
The book is not to be regarded as a 
course of study. Moreover, it is not 
oncerned with techniques of music or 
ading. It deals with cultural expres- 
ions of mankind or a key to under- 
tanding how and why men are what 
hey are in the various aspects and oc- 
upations of life. 


The author states: “The immediate 
oals are to help the learner to think 
ndependently, critically, constructive- 
ly; to develop initiative and ingenuity 
in attacking problems: to make chcices 
and accept the responsibility for seeing 
a thing through: to plan with others 
much that concerns the welfare of all 
of them; to relate what he does to the 


Added To Staff Of 
Howard Payne College 





THOMAS H. GREER 


V iolinist-Conductor 


Thomas H. Greer, candidate for Ph. 
D. at NTSTC in Musicology, Literature 
ind Composition, already holding B M 
from McMurry, and M M from SMU, 
has been added to the staff of Howard 
Payne College by Dr. H. Grady Har- 
lan, Division Chairman. He will teach 
Violin, conduct the College Orchestra, 
ind teach classes in Theory, Strings, 
Woodwinds, and Brasses. Bob Parker 
s Director of the HPC Varsity Band. 
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Book Keutews... 


whole learning situation of his group; 
to find joy and satisfaction in what he 
does as an individual and as a group 
member. These are also goals for a 
good citizen. of a democratic society.” 

The book does discuss music and 
literature, all of which are products of 
men who have been leaders in America 
and other areas of the world. It is also 
designed as a sort of “Resources” basis 
for relating music and literature with 
social studies, particularly from the 
fourth through the sixth grades of the 
public schools. 

In a good school where there is a 
stimulating principal and _ resourceful 
teachers, this book will be a “God 
Send”. May it also constitute the moti- 
vation for increasing the number of 
“stimulating principals” and “resource- 
ful teachers”. I think the book is 
also a most excellent auxiliary text for 
a “Music Literature” course in college. 


College Division 


(Continued From Page 6) 


and the college level. We are encour- 
aged to believe that some good results 
We hope that this 


program at the next convention may be 


have been achieved. 


made more meaningful and more elab- 
crate than ever. To this end we earn- 
estly invite a suggestion from any and 


all who have an idea to offer. 








BAND DIRECTORS 
ATTENTION 


Having any reed trouble? 
OBOE REED Guaranteed to Play — 
also Good Loree OBOES For Sale. 


ALFRED A. VILLANI 
3828 Brandt 
Houston, Texas 


Formerly with Houston Symphony 
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OF COURSE! | 


.-+ because more and more schools 
are discovering that Stanbury uni- 
forms combine brilliant style and 
smooth-but-easy fit with the longer 
service advantages of the Year-to- 
Year Fitting Plan, which makes it 
easy to KEEP an ever-changing 
band well dressed. i 
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Dept. XX, 720 Delaware, Kansas City 5, Mo. 





Drum Cadences for all 

Occasions -60 
Based on 6 rudiments — 
A Great Book 

40 New Street Cadences — To 

follow “Drum Cadences for all 
Occasions” 75 


Swing Band Books: 
Swing with 6 & 6 Band Book— 


Hathaway 

Charles Lee Hills Swing Novel- 

ties 

Sports Time Out Band Book 
Conductor 1.25 each 
Parts (Full Instrumentation) 


-40 each 





FOR MARCHING BANDS 


SOUTHERN MUSIC 


Bergan’s Band Shows and March- 
ing Maneuvers 
Books 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
5 shows in each volume 
Books for 45 to 60 
60 to 94 pieces. 
Precision marching described 
progressively from Vol. 1 thru 
Vol. 4. 
Price Each (manual) 


pieces and 


1.50 


Marching Class Method—Adam 
West 
Directors Manual 
Students Manual 1.00 each 
A tested approach 
to developing better marching 
bands. 


COMPANY 


1.75 each 


successful 








1100 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 
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Double Reed Column... 


Charles A. Wiley, Lamar Tech 


Selection of the Instrument. What do 
you usually do when you purchase any 
instrument to be played by one of your 
students? Since you have had so many 
clarinet players, cornet players, trom- 
players, ete. 

and go 
through the years 
you have been able 
to learn either from 
your own experience 
or from the experi- 
your stu- 
dents which instru- 
ments generally can 
be classed as “first 
line”. But with the 
oboe and bassoon there is quite a differ- 
ent problem. You seldom have a com- 
plete turnover of new equipment for 
the oboe and bassoon section more often 
than about ten or fifteen years. At this 
rate it would take nearly a century to 
gain knowledge of various brands of 
oboes from your own experience in us- 
ing them. Since there are so few oboe 
players among band and orchestra direc- 
tors, | believe the only logical solution 
is to ask some professional oboe player 
or teacher to select an instrument for 
your school to buy. In some areas of 
the southwest you might have to go as 
far as one hundred or two hundred 
miles to find a person to select this in- 
strument for you. But believe me, it 
would be well worth your trouble. In 


my experience | have found that when 


bone 
come 


ence of 


WILEY 


some oboists are having difficulties, 
these difficulties most generally start 
with a bad instrument. The oboe is a 


1005 ELM ST. -« 









PUBLICATIONS OF 
ie ALL PUBLISHERS 


particularly difficult instrument to con- 
struct because of its unusually small 
bore. Minute variations in bore size, 
tone hole size and placement, quality of 
wood, thickness of wood and many other 
things play a tremendous role in the tone 
quality and intonation of the instrument. 


Once you are sure 
you have a fine instrument then you 
may proceed to the next obstacle. The 
reed must be built for the individual 
player. You may think this is impos- 
sible. but you will find that most reeds 

either hand made reeds or commer- 
cially made reeds—are actually sold in 
an unfinished state. There is a good 
reason for this. The oboist can then 
take the unfinished reed and put the 
finishing touches on so that the reed 
matches the instrument and the embou- 
chure. of the player. An article on 
reeds will be in a later issue. 


Tone comes first. 


Now assuming you have a fine instru- 
ment and a fitted reed, the next item of 
importance is the embouchure. The be- 
ginning obce player should not be al- 
lowed to play his instrument or blow 
the reed until he has been taught the 
correct embouchure because the first 
efforts to blow the reed tend to set the 
embouchure by habit. A student should 
first be in front of a mirror. Now the 
student should open his mouth slightly 
keeping his mouth and lips in a relaxed 
position. Lay the reed on the lower 
lip. Now slowly push the reed into the 
mouth rolling the lower lip with it over 
the teeth until nearly all of the red of 
the lower lip is out of sight. Be care- 
ful not to pull the corners of the mouth 


back in a smile position. But instead, 


pull the corners of the mouth toward 
the reed trying to get as much fat of th 


lip as possible on the reed. Now pul 
the upper lip in over the upper teetl 
This will leave about a quarter cf a 
inch of the reed inside of the mouth an 
not being touched by the lips. This i 
the part that will vibrate. It is impor 
tant to remember that a reed that is t 
stiff should never be given to a beginn« 
because it will cause him to pinch an 
use pressure and make it impossible fo 
him to use a correct embcuchure. 


An oboist should under no circum 
stances bite the reed. The jaw shoul 
drop down and back away from th 
reed. THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT 
The tongue should lay flat in you 
mouth in a relaxed position and th 
throat should be open as if you wet 
saying “ah.” 

Correct breathing and use of the di‘: 
phragm are inseparable with corre 
use of the embouchure. The oboe play 
er should never slump nor allow hi 
back to touch the back of the chair 
When breathing the only movement 
should be in the area of the belt buckle. 


The shoulders should not lift when 
breathing. The abdominal muscle 


should be held firm while exhaling and 
the throat should be open. 

Now practice putting an easy stream 
of air through the reed alone and the 
resulting tone, if the embouchure is cor- 
rect, will be a rattle or a “crow.” If a 
distinct high pitch results, then the em- 
bouchure is too tight. 

From the very beginning the young 
oboist should thoroughly exhale before 
each breath. 


(Article continued next month.) 





JAMES R. MURPHY, State Band 
Chairman, has moved from 47 Ft. Brown 
to 55 Robins Lane, Brownsville. 
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MELVIN H. GEIST 
Dean, School of Music 
| illiamette University, Salem, Oregon 


. GRADY HARLAN, Voice Editor 
Let us consider the work of a student 
s| idying voice for non-professional rea- 
sous who does not supplement that 
work with theory. He may be a liberal 
aiis major taking music for elective 


a special student 
Dur- 


ing the period of study he acquires a 


dit, or he may be 


dying because he likes to sing. 
ather facile technique. The voice pro- 
duction is well balanced and coordinat- 
ed throughout an adequate range. As 
long as the song literature is simple 
musically he gets along fine. Give him, 
however, songs for which he is prepared 
but not musically and he 


If the 


problem is rhythmic, the body muscles 


technically 


fails to grasp their significance. 


tense, breath support is lost and con- 
of the 
If the problem is one of intona- 


striction vocal instrument re- 


sults. 


tion or interval, the body muscles mo- 
mentarily lose their firmness as clearly 
seen in a loss of vocal balance. Before 
this student’s voice can function flexi- 
bly and spontaneously, problems of 
pitch and rhythm must be solved 
through repeated drill and approached 
with confidence and a complete lack of 
self consciousness. This is the type of 
basic problem best ironed out, not in 
the studio but in the theory classroom. 


Often a student enters college as a 
voice major bringing for an entrance 
test a comparatively difficult operatic 
aria which is sung vocally and stylisti- 
cally with a reasonable degree of ma- 
turity. On the basis of the examination 
it weuld appear that here is a voice 
presenting few problems requiring in- 
tensive study. Give the singer, how- 
ever, a simple song with which he is 
deficiencies are im- 
The effort and 


time required to solve rhythmic and 


not familiar and 


mediately apparent. 
pitch problems in the new song make 


it clear that vocal technique will serve 





Of Musicianship To Vocal Technique 


little purpose until musical skill and 
understanding are developed. Usually 


this type of student has learned to sing 
by imitation. He can do little musical- 
ly or interpretively independent of the 
guidance of the teacher. 


Ancther type of student has a good 
natural voice, in need both of technical 
and of musical training. Progress at 
first is slow as it was with the student 
studying voice only After, or even 
during the pursuit of a thorough and 
comprehensive course in integrated the- 
ory he is able to accomplish in one 
lesson more than he could have achiev- 
ed in several assignments before fol- 
lowing those studies. In the volume of 
literature he is able to absorb, in com- 
prehension of the meaning which the 
literature implies, and in ability to 
the teacher’s 


guidance, this student far outstrips the 


study independently of 


one who studies applied music only. 


The same observations hold true in 
An A Cappella 


(Continued on Page 12) 


case of choral groups. 





and 18th centuries. 
is essentially lyric. 


florid style. 
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Relation Of Musicianship 


(Continued From Page 11) 


choir chosen on the basis of musician- 


ship and voice quality will cover a 
larger volume of new music and will 


sing it more understandingly than one 
whose members are selected on the basis 
of vocal ability only. A volunteer 
church choir capable of singing with 
acceptable tone quality, but lacking in 
musicianship, must spend considerable 
time learning the music before 
tone quality and interpretation are 
achieved. 

Before the rendition of a song be- 
comes an esthetic experience both for 
the performer and for the listener, the 
song must be worked well into the mind 
and into the voice. This process will 
be necessary for the elementary as well 
as for the musically skilled student. 
My experience has been that a student 
with an adequate background basic 
musicianship will acquire a far greater 
repertoire of song literature, and will 
sing that literature with more sensiti- 
vity, accuracy and maturity of style 
than one having a well trained voice 
but lacking As long 
individual is uncertain of the 


good 


in musicianship. 
as the 


The Musical Needs Of 


The Classroom Teacher 


From the Louisiana Musician 
by CHARLOTTE DUBOIS 
{ssociate Professor Music Education, 
University of Texas 

The self-contained classroom offers a 
rich opportunity to the skillful teacher. 
However it is our experience that the 
majority of these teachers need and 
want help and guidance from resource 
persons and/cr consultants in spec ial 
areas such as music. 





rhythm, the phrasing or the more diffi- 
cult intervals of a song, he will not 
sing that song with good tone quality 
cr vocal balance regardless of his ab- 
stract technical proficiency. A_ great 
many vocal hazards have been conquer- 
ed and eliminated in the theory class 
room. For the easement of our studio 
problems I should like to pay a hearty 
tribute to the teacher of basic musician- 
ship. 
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Most persons who choose music as ; 
profession spend from 14-18 years ii 
technical and artistic preparation. | 
just is not reasonable to expect a class 
room teacher who has had a three how 
(or less) summer session workshop ir 
music, or the variable number of hours 
in music required to obtain a teaching 
certificate, to carry on a completely 
satisfactory music program without sup- 
ervision of some sort. It is this writer’s 
opinion that on the one hand we hav 
expected too much of this teacher an 
on the other hand we are only begin 
ning to realize his musical possibilities 
if given adequate guidance. 

College Experiences 

It has never made sense to me that 
we in the institutions of higher learning 
should spend hours in discussion and 
experiment in the ways and means of 
teaching children and at the same time 
approach music for our own students in 
completely different ways. The meth- 
ods, as well as the materials we use, 
should be directly applicable to the 
teachers’ needs in presenting music in 
the elementary classroom. 

The greatest single need of this class- 
room teacher is, of course, self- 
confidence. We are confident when we 
are secure in our understanding. So, we 
must develop the skills of each individ- 
ual according to his particular capaci- 
ties. Even though colleges are now 
faced wtih ever-increasing enrollment 
we must find means for individual help 
for the elementary education majors. 

The content of these college courses 
should include at least the rudiments of 
understanding through listening, as well 
as an understanding of the fundamentals 
of music. It seems most desirable, 
not absolutely necessary, that classroom 
teachers have a broader musical back- 
ground than those whom they are teach- 
ing. This we try to build with the ex- 
planation of musical history, literature 
form, style, etc. through a great deal of 
experience with recorded and live mus- 
ic. In the second semester of the furda- 
mentals course the lectures are primar- 
ily concerned with this aspect of the 
students’ growth, while the laboratory 
work continues to be almost entircly 
playing the piano. 

At the piano we meet all the musical 
symbols which we necd to know, we 
develop discriminating ears through lis- 
tening to our own and others’ playirg 
and because we are making music w> 
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‘gin to gain a little confidence. The 
iaterial used for this work can be di- 
ctly transferred to the classroom mus- 
program. The pieces are simple mel- 
dies harmonized with the primary 
iords in various positions. Some are 
yngs which can later be taught to chil- 
ren. cthers are adaptable for rhythmic 
nd creative activities, while others are 
agments from the classics which can 

» played for the children. 

Sight-reading is stressed with indiv- 

luals and in ensemble. In the en- 

‘mble playing, rhythmic and melodic 

dependence are developed. Sometimes 

iets which have one part that is too 
fficult for the student are used. When 
the teacher plays this part the student 

‘ts a musical satisfaction that he is not 

t able to achieve by himself. 

In the period of his student teaching 
the opportunity is given for the student 
to “practice” with children. Yet it is 
cur observation that he is afforded very 
little, if any, opportunity to work with 
the arts. If he is expected to carry on 
an even acceptable music program in 
a self-contained classroom then it would 
seem not only reasonable, but obliga- 
tory, that he be responsible for some of 
the musical experiences of the children 
with whom he is working. We assume 
that in the college classroom he has been 
told and has read about how a child 
grows and learns. It is necessary then 
that the “practice teacher” help and 
guide the child’s growth and observe his 
response in every subject—including 
music. 

We human beings derive our greatest 
enjoyment from the things that we do 
well. We are confident and secure in 
the things that we do well. We learn 
to do them well through experience. 
“Successful music teaching results from 
pleasurable musical experiences and 
technical competenc2. Therefore, Teach- 
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er Training Institutions should provide 

an environment which will assure a con- 

tinuing growth in each of these areas.’ 
In-Service Experiences 

In-Service training is currently pro- 
vided in many ways. These programs 
are designed: 

1. To stimulate interest. 

2. To develop self-confidence. 

3. To develop specific abilities ac- 
cording to the capacity of each individ- 
ual and 

1. To offer opportunities for active 
participation within a music group. 

The following types of in-service 
training will implement the needs and 
goals we have discussed: 

1. Workshops held at the beginning 
or end of the school year. 

2. Summer orientation Workshops. 

3. Study groups. 

1. Extension courses. 

5. Weekend Workshops on College 
campuses. 

6. Demonstrations at state, district 
and national professional meetings. 

7. Intervisitation. (This type of in- 
service experience is strongly recom- 
mended. ) 

8. Visitation of the Music Education 
Consultants from the publishers of the 
Basic Music Series. 

9. Development of the ability of class- 
room teachers to use the piano as a 
basic tool of music. (Several school sys- 
tems are now offering free instruction 
in piano classes to teachers in service.) 

These suggestions are offered for the 
consideration of school administrators 
and music educators as they plan to- 
gether for the growth of their music 
programs. The needs of the teachers 
and children in varying situations will 
determine which type or types will best 
serve a particular community. 

Unfortunately many elementary teach- 
ers have had neither happy nor success- 
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ful musical experiences. So, often our 
first task with these teachers is to break 
down a barrier or even a real antagon- 
ism toward music. Interest must first 
be aroused, but how? By expressing 
music, by making music himself—the 
old “learn by doing™ technique. In the 
preschool and early primary grades our 
approach to music is through bodily 
response and aural perception. Why not 
the same approach with these teachers 
in the field? Many of them are super- 
ior teachers, but their ears have never 
been really opened to the world of mus- 
ic and their bodies have never really 
responded to the rhythmic pulsation of 
music. 


We would begin with learning to 
listen, i. e., the direction of the melody: 
whether it goes up or down, moves step- 
wise or by skips; whether it is soft or 
loud, fast or slow, high or low. We 
listen also for the rhythm or pulse of 
the music, whether it seems to swing 
in twos, or threes, etc. We listen for 
mood and we listen for the sounds in 
our world which seem to make tunes. 
We must “come alive” musically with 
our ears, our bodies and our hearts be- 
fore we can be expected to interpret a 
printed musical page. 

With this kind of backgronud we can 
expect to awaken interest. Until there is 
interest there cannot be concern. Con- 
cern, that is for enriching children’s 
lives with music. Once concern is born 
of interest and continued through learn- 
ing, then we may hope for continual 
musical growth. As the teacher learns 
to use clementary music materials which 
are musically worthy and to interpret 
them with enthusiasm and confidence, 
the children will reflect the influence of 
such guidance in their musical 
growth. From their expression of music 
their interest will develop and where 


own 


interest lies learning takes place. 
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ARRANGING 


. . . For Band, Orchestra, Choir 
L. W. CHIDESTER, Editor 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi 


Last month I told of my visit to the 
Arvida, Quebec, municipal band and 
pointed out that the situation there is 
unique in that the band has organized 
a junior outfit to provide replacements 
for adults who resign. Recruitment for 
this 25-year - old 
band has become a 
serious problem; 
the principal indus- 
tries and the unions 
will not allow the 
importation of mu- 
sicians just to give 
them jobs. There is 
little or no music 
taught in_ the 
schools. As a conse- 
quence replacements depended upon 
lady luck — that some new citizen might 
be a musician. 


CHIDESTER 


One year ago April the director, Jean 
Back, offered to organize a Junior Band 
if the adult band would furnish finan- 
cial aid. About 400 children were 
started on “prepatory” instruments. 
Last fall the more talented were given 
regular instruments supplied and paid 
for by the parent organization. By this 
past spring the Junior Band numbered 
60, with a well-balanced, respectable 
instrumentation. This summer they re- 
hearsed twice a week; a few of the bet- 
ter players were already sitting in with 
the adult group which rehearsed twice 
a week. When I heard the Junior Band 
in August its performance compared 
favorably with many high school bands 
in the states. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the intonation of the group. 





Theron Kirk, Texas Composer, Wins 


Benjamin Award For 


\ Texas composer, Theron Kirk, has 
won the annual Benjamin Award for his 
composition “Adagietto.” 

The award, established by philanthro- 
pist Edward Benjamin, is offered 
through the Symphony Society of North 
Carolina and carries with it a prize of 
$1,000. 

Mr. Kirk was recently presented with 
the award in Greensboro, N.C. at which 
time his prize-winning work was per- 


Mr. Back spends little or no time tuning 
either the adult or the junior bands; he 
has instilled into his musicians the abso- 
lute necessity of training their ears. He 
is also a taskmaster in the matter of 
achieving dynamics. 


The officers of the Fanfare d’Arvida 
were particularly interested in hearing 
about our fine high school bands. It 
was difficult for them to conceive the 
fact that our schools would, should, and 
could support such a music program. 
What could they do to get a simila 
project started in Arvida? Since the 
philosophy of the schools did not em- 
brace music as an accepted subject, it 
would be necessary first to sell the pub- 
lic and then the school administrators: 
this is always the first step in establish- 
ing any music program. Until the peo- 
ple realize the value of music in the life 
of the children and the whole commu- 
nity, the Arvida Band will have to con- 
tinue to pull itself up by its own boot- 
straps. The results already attained 
show what can be done in an adverse 
situation and serve as an inspiration to 
towns in the states where the going has 
seemed to be difficult. Much can be 
done if there is a dedicated, well-trained, 
and experienced director at the helm. 
such as is the case in Arvida, Quebec. 


Composition 


formed for the first time by the sym- 
phony. 


A prominent music educator, Kirk 
has taught 15 years in Texas public 
schools. This year he composed all of 
the sight reading material for the In- 
terscholastic League Choral Contests 
held throughout the state. For eight 
vears he was director of choirs at Pharr- 
San Juan-Alamo High School. At pre- 
sent he is director of music at Laredo 
Junior College and is director of the 
concert choir at Martin High School in 
Laredo. 


Mr. Kirk was born in Alamo, Texas. 
He has a master’s degree in composition 
and has studied at Baylor University, 
Eastman School of Music, Arthur Jor- 
dan Conservatory. and Roosevelt Col- 
leo» of Chicago. 
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second of a Series of Four Articles) 
H. E. COOK, Ph.D, 


ofessor of Music, Bucknell University 


PART Il 


As is the case of many other phases of 
estern world culture, most of our mus- 

il traditions have their roots in the 
‘reek practices. We know little about 
e actual sound of Greek music, but 
}ave abundant evidence in Greek writ- 
igs of a lively interest in the problems 
tonal organization. Beside the Greek 
ides, the four-note grouping, or tetra- 
chord, the six-note grouping, called the 
hexachard, and at least two larger sys- 
tems known as the Greater Perfect and 
Lesser Perfect systems, were employed 
simultaneously. About 500 A.D., Bocth- 
ius, the medieval scholar, translated the 
Greek treatizes concerning the modes 
into Latin and gave Christendom its 
first organized tonal system. This con- 
fused and garbled version of the old 
Greek modes, which is now known to us 
as the medieval church modes, served 
as the basis of musical thinking for 
some twelve centuries after the death of 
Boethius. 


Since all known music before the 
ninth century was in the monodic style 
and modal, the musical thought process 
was governed by this horizontal aspect 
of music within the limits of a given 
mode. When other voices were added 
to this original part, a consideration for 
the interval which the sounds formed in 
their vertical relationship was necessary 
in addition to the horizontal thinking. 
While music was primarily linear or 
horizontal until the seventeenth century, 
there was a steadily growing concern for 
the sounds produced by these intervals 
in combinations, which were to be 
thought of later as chords, and a steady 
srowth on the part of musicians of ar 
aural logic for the order of succession 
of these grups of intervals. Singers of 
this vocal part-music were beginning to 

dd fictitious or false pitches in the 
orm of sharps or flats, known as 

uusica ficta, which was causing some 

f the less usual modes to sound like 
he more commonly used Ionian and 

\volian, our present-day major and 

\inor scales. One such false pitch could 

1ange a Lydian or Mixolydian mode 

ito an Ionian mode, and a Dorian or 
hrygian mode into an Aeolian mode. 
aulty memories, lack of adequate nota- 
on, and an apparent group preference 
mong the singers for the two modes 
hich were destined to become our ma- 
r and minor tonalities caused the re- 
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Atonality: Evolution or Revolution? 


maining medicval modes to fall into 
gradual disuse. Along with the grow- 
ing recognition of chordlike progres- 
sions and the slow disappearance of all 
but two of the modes, came a certain 
prominence of the two outer voices in 
this part-writing which we commonly 
speak of as soprano and bass. After 
1600, these two outer voices played an 
important role in the practice known as 


“figured bass”, where the melody was 
often written out at the top and a bass 
line was given for it with a system of 
figures resembling shorthand, from 
fill in all 
other inner parts on a keyboard instru- 
This 


was the new style of music necessitated 


which the musician was to 


ment such as the harpsichord. 


by the coming of opera and oratorio 


(Continued on Page 16) 





class or individual instruction. 


reading music. 


fused. 
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ATONALITY ... 


(Continued From Page 15) 


about 1600 and the subsequent need for 
a solo vocal style with a simpler ac- 
companiment than the older polyphony 
and the need for a style for the key- 
board instruments which were just the 
coming to the fore and demanding pa 
terns that fit the two hands which th» 
older style could not supply. The fi 
ured bass and the soprano voice we 
horizontal in nature and concept, bit 
dictated by their outlines a rather rigid 
chord formation which had to be used to 
fill in the other voices. The medium of 
the figured bass lent itself well to this 
experimental period of harmony with- 
out competely abandoning the olde: 
modal counter-point. It is this chang 
from the modal, intervallic concept of 
music to the chordal concept of pai 
writing in the major-minor tonality 
which marks the change from renais- 
sance thinking to baroque theory. 


By 1680, experimental harmony had 
given way to harmonic writing in an 
established system of major-minor ton- 
ality. It had not been “invented” but 
had emerged simultaneously in several! 
music centers. A tonal center had been 
established which was based upon a sys- 
tem of relationships between the chords 
built upon each degree of a diatoni 
scale. The chords were not new them- 
selves, but they now served a new pur- 
pose by defining the key. This was ac- 
complished largely through the two 
fundamental chord functions: one, the 
creation of tension or dissonance by the 
chords composed of tones with active 
tendencies which needed to seek repose 
by gravitating to the tonal center, and 
the other function, that of providing re- 
pose or the resolution of these active. 
dissonant qualities, usually by the 
chord built upon the keynote or tonal 
center. These functions were codified 
by Rameau the French composer-theor- 
ist, about 1722, and Fux in 1725. Bach 
also wrote his famous “Well-tempered 
Clavier” in 1722, which was both an ar- 
gument for a new system of tuning 
where each half-step should be equi- 
distant, and a monumental work for the 
keyboard in the new manner with a pre- 
lude and fugue in every major and 
minor key, showing that at last all keys 
in both major and minor were usable 
and could be played in tune because of 
the new tuning. The ears of the mus 
cians were hearing the major and mino 
scales, theorists had explained moder: 
chord functions rationally, and a majo. 
composer had composed noble music t 
demnstrate the complete practicability 
of the new system. Major-minor tonal- 
ity was at long last established. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Tonality is largely a psychological 
ctor in music. It is the feeling that a 
ries of tones have grouped themselves 
und a central tone which we call the 
nic, or keynote, or home tone. Such 
condition existed in both the Greek 
d medieval church modes where the 
‘eck mese and the Roman final served 
a point of repose for a family of 
tches. But a new factor was involved 
ven music ceased to be solely melodic, 
horizontal, in nature and also began 
function vertically as chords. The 
ords built upon each degree of the 
ale began to reveal their own identi- 
s and functions. Those on the first, 
urth, and fifth degrees assumed a 


prominence and carried most of the 
harmonic motion, at the same time out- 
lining most of the melodic activity. In 


e 


ldition, chords pointed out the key 
center, just as the scale from which they 
were derived had done except much 
more unequivocally since three or more 
tones sounding simultaneously in the 
one type of chord tended to gravitate to- 
ward another complete chord built up- 
on the home tone, while the single-lined 
melody tended to gravitate toward one 
single home tone, the keynote. 


This stabilized system of major-minor 
tonality had inherent in it the means for 
its own weakening. As Bach had point- 
ed out in the “Well-tempered Clavier”, 
it was now possible to use major and 
minor keys beginning on any one of 
the chromatic pitches. It was also pos- 
sible to modulate freely from any one 
key to any other key at will, changing 
the tonal center, by altering certain 
tonal pitches chromatically in a tonality 
already established. This system of 
modulation, cver-indulged, and other 
similar practices caused the key centers 
to change so much in the decades which 
were to follow that the stability acquired 
with such great cffort soon began to 
disintegrate. It is with this gradual, but 
constant trend down the other side of 
the mountain so laboriously climbed 
that we shall now occupy ourselves. 

Until this tonality had become estab- 
lished, the combinations of intervals 
which happened to effect good chord 
rogressions were largely the result of 


the horizontal voice Icading of the poly- 
hony and not primarily conceived as a 
‘ries of vertical combinations of sound. 
was only after the middle of the sev- 
iteenth century that composers saw in 
‘ie harmonies a mcans of structural de- 
lopment and the elements for building 
composition. And it was only after 
nality had been firmly cstablished, 
d the key center had been clearly de- 
ied that excursions away from the key, 
id back again to it, could be effected 
)VEMBER, 1955 





in the form of modulation. Early mod- 
ulations were usually confined to simple 
key relationships, and were only made 
between keys with a few sharps or flats, 
since tuning in the new manner of equi- 
distant half steps was not yet univers- 
ally accepted, and since all but simple 
keys in the old tuning sounded out of 
tune. In addition there was the problem 
of the wind instruments which could not 
yet play in tune in all keys in group 


performance. They were most apt to 








sound in tune in simple keys with few 
sharps or flats and this tended to limit 
all modulation to these simpler com- 
binations. Broader acceptance of equal- 
temperament in tuning, and improve- 
ments in the mechanical aspects of the 
wind instruments which permitted them 
to play in tune in all keys, encouraged 
bolder key relationships in the modula- 
tions. The sonata form appeared as the 
form for such types of music as cham- 
ber music, symphony, and concerto. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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ATONALITY 


(Continued From Page 17) 


PART III 


Bach holds a strange position in the 
story of tonality He wrote the “Well- 
tempered Clavier” to show the practical 
nature of the new major-minor system 
where scales could begin on any pitch, 
and he exhausted the possibilities of 
standard chord combinations in his har- 
monizations which demonstrate equally 
well the science of modulation. But his 
musical ideas, although based upon har- 
monies within the established tonality 
for the most part, were composed in the 
backward - looking medieval countra- 
puntal style rather than the forward- 
looking monophonic manner. His 
choice of thematic material from the 
German chorale literature with mediev- 
al origins also caused him to abandon 
the major-minor system very often to 
meet the needs of harmonizing a modal 


theme. So it is to Mozart and his con- 


temporaries that we turn for the treat- 
in the early 


ment of tonality stages of 


the sonata form. 


The tendency toward a decided mon- 
otony of key is evident in some of the 


music the 


early 


very written in new 






3 
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Mozart and Haydn, 
and composers of the Mannheim School 
began to search for a means of solving 


major-minor idiom. 


this problem. Early sonatas had had 
little or no development section, but 
were now beginning to employ the prin- 
cipal themes in nearly-related keys in 
the development, or mcdulatory middle 
section, in an attempt to obtain fresh 
tonal levels. At the end cf this tonal 
excursion into other keys, the return to a 
repetition of the first section of the 
sonata in the home key was often effect- 
ed by a diminished seventh chord which 
was a valuable discovery as a destroyer 
of key-feeling when employed in this 
capacity. It was formed of four minor 
thirds which divide the octave into four 
equal parts. This equality of interval in 
music tends at all times to destroy tonal 
centers, while inequality of interval 
tends to produce the opposite effect of 
clarifying the tonal center. There are 
only three possible diminished seventh 
chords in the tonal system, in spite of 
the great variety of notation possibili- 
ties, and it was not uncommon for the 
rococo composer to resolve one of these 
unstable diminished seventh chords in- 
to another chord like it. and sometimes 
even to follow this with the third such 
chord, with an ever-increasing vagueness 


When these 


center resulting. 


chords were used at the end of the d>- 
velopment, the return to the main then e 
in the original key was a surprise ar 
was fresh to the ear. The device used 
obiain the surprise points the way 
several others like it which are going | 
be equally weakening to the tonal sy: - 
tem. 


~ oo kh 


The seventh tone of the scale, know ; 
as the leading tone since it leads the 
listener’s ear upward to the keynote, 
the most sensitive, or more active one 
ihe family of tones. The insertion in 
music of a sharp or flat which is forei; 
to any given key, changes the relatio 
ship of whole and half steps within the 
octave, and tends to produce the effe: 
of a new leading tone which likewise ap- 
pears to point out a new keynote « 
tonal center. Mozart often 


4 


made t! 
second theme of his sonata form chr: 
matic in character, and the accidentals 
employed alleviated the tonal monoton 
but this practice, and its continuation })\ 
many other composers, is to be as weak- 
ening for the major-minor tonality of 
the harmonic idiom as the fictitious 
practices of the medieval singer proved 
to be for the church modes of the older 
polyphonic music. 


The most common form of modula- 
tion from one key to another is brought 


about by the use of a chord common to 
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1e two keys involved, or by introduc- 
ig a chromatic pitch, a sharp or flat, 
hich converts a chord into a dominant 
venth in the new key. The dominant 
venth chord, composed of four notes 
iilt upward by thirds on the fifth de- 
e2 of the scale, permits little ambigu- 
y of key since its third and seventh are 
ily found together in one key, or its 
irallel major or minor, and because it 
compcsed of four active tones which 
mand resolution to their place of re- 
se, the chord built upon the keynote. 
true modulation is reserved for transi- 
m from a sizeable passage in music to 
other such passage. Frequently the 
-w key-feeling is only two chords in 
ngth; a chromatic alteration of some 
te has made a chord appear to be a 
‘-w dominant seventh chord and it de- 
mands to be resolved into a new key 
nter. Because of these apparent dom- 
inant sevenths, these progressions are 
called apparent modulations, or modu- 
latory inflections. They do not actually 
establish new tonalities but pass through 
them quickly and relieve any key mon- 
otony which might otherwise occur 
This practice grew steadily throughout 
the nineteenth century, producing many 
of the choicest effects of Romanticism: 
turmoil, ecstasy, personal pleasures and 
agonies, in short, all of the Sturm und 
Drang of the parallel literary move- 
ment. It also made it increasingly dif- 
ficu't to tell where the key center was in 
this emotionally unstable music. 


Such a compozer as Schubert further 
confused tonality by his sudden change 
of mode. The only difference between 
major and minor is that the minor has a 
lowered third and sixth degree. Schu- 
bert shifted without any warning from 
major to minor on the same key level, 
producing the romantic contrast cf light 
and shade by lowering or raising these 
two variable degrees. The medieval 
modes somtimes accidentally changed 
from cne mode to cnother by an intro- 
duction of false pitches in the centuries 
hefore they disintegrated; Schubert did 
i} by deliberate, conscious effcrt. 


An examination of almost any page of 
(hopin’s music reveals his fondness for 
chromacticism. The chromatic scale 

roceeds by semitones or equi-distant 
ilf steps. The same recurring princi- 
le is again involved, where equi-distant 
itervals tend to destroy key feeling. In 
most every sizeable composition he 
is written. Chopin employs a passage 
‘ar the end where he purposely con- 
ises the tonality as a foil to his exces- 
vely lyric, melodic style. This may be 
me by the use of fast-shifting key cen- 
rs, the use of two key centers simul- 
ieously, or by use of a pedal point, 
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which is a persistent note on one con- 
tinuing or recurring pitch which does 
not belong to the harmony for the most 
part in that passage. The confusion is 
similar to that employed by composers 
in the Mozart period, after the modula- 
try passage, and the sudden appearance 
of the theme afterwards is surprising 
and reassuring, since the tonality it is to 
choose for its appearance is not always 
predictable during these passages. 


(to be concluded in next issue) 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 
CARL GILKERSON. formerly of La- 


mesa and Ft. Worth. is now director of 
the Hillsboro band. 


PERRY STEPHENS has moved from 
McKinney to Haskell where he is now 
director of the High School band. 

PAULL HARRISON, formerly of Gid- 
dings, where he developed outstanding 
choirs, is now director of choirs at El 
Campo high school. 

HAROLD HEADLEY, for years di- 
rector of choirs at Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, is now at North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. He comes to Denton 
from four years of teaching and direct- 
ing at the University of Arkansas. 
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BLUE MIST (Beguine) ................................ ’ Eric Osterling 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


PAUL KRUEGER, formerly on the 

‘ulty of Stephen F. Austin and at 

illiard in New York, is now teaching 

ice at North Texas State, Denton. 

WILLIAM MARTIN, formerly of 

wth Texas State and Rankin, is now 
t aching Organ, Piano and Theory at 

| Ross, Alpine. 

JACK RUMBLEY, formerly with the 
fourth Army Band, San Antonio, is 
now directing the band at Alice. 

GUY AND IRMA KNOWLES, form- 
e: students of North Texas State and 
lexas Tech, are now assisting with 
Band and Choir work at San Benito. 

BOB MASTERS, for 18 years soloist 
with the U. S. Marine Band in Washing- 
ton, is now teaching cornet and trumpet 
at the University of Kansas. and assist- 
ing with the marching and concert 
bands there. 

SHERRY ALBRITTON, formerly of 
Hillsboro, and more recently an “em- 
ployee” of Uncle Sam, is now director 
of the Quitman band. 

JERRY JACKSON, for three years 
choral director in Denton, is now in 
Amarillo. 

RUPERT HORNBECK, formerly at 
Nixon, now directs the Asherton high 
school band. 

THE BIG 3 Music Corporation an- 
nounces the appointment of Jay Leipzig 
as Sales Promotion Director. 

JIMMIE LUIGI, formerly of Mathis, 
is now Director of the Aransas Pass 
High School Band. 

MAURICE KELLEY has moved from 
Freer to Banquete where he is now Di- 
rector of the High School Band. 

FRED GARCIA, formerly of San Di- 
ego, Texas, is now Supervisor of Music 
at Alice. 

FORREST GRAHAM has moved 
from Pearland to Falfurrias where he 
is now Band and Choral Director. 


A. S. ISAACSON is now Director of 
the Pearland High School Band. 


DR. L. W. CHIDESTER, for many 
years Head of the Department of Music 

Texas A. & IL., Kingsville, is now 
ead of the Department of Theory and 
lusic Education at Del Mar College, 
(orpus Christi. 


JACK MANRY, for several years 

irector of the El Campo High School 

ind, is now Director of the Del Mar 
( ollege Band at Corpus Christi. 


WINIFRED T. AQUEILLE, formerly 
Kennedy, is now Director of the Gil- 
tt Junior High School Band at Kings- 
le, 
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LOUIS K. CLARDY, JR., formerly 
of Cuero, is now Director of Vocal and 
Public School Music at Yoakum. 

CHARLES K. DAVENPORT, form- 
erly Assistant Director of Plainview 
High School Band, is now Director of 
the Edcouch-Elsa High School Band at 
Elsa. 

MRS. WINIFRED GUNN is now Di- 
rector of the North Junior High Schco! 
Orchestra in Abilene. 

MARY JOE HAMILTON, formerly 
of Kilgore, is now Teacher of Music 
in the upper grades in the Lisbon 
School, Dallas. 

MARCHETA HIXSON, formerly of 
Electra, is now teaching 6th and 7th 
Grade music in the John B. Hood Junior 
High School in Dallas. 

JACK H. MAHAN, formerly South- 
ern representative for Carl Fischer, Inc.. 
is now manager of the sheet music de- 
partment of the Brook-Mays Company 
in Dallas. 


THOMAS A. KNOX, formerly of 
Bronte, is now Band and Choral Direc- 
tor of the Lometa High School. 


CHARLES MANNING, former Di- 
rector of the Lewisville, Arkansas, High 
School Band, is now Director of the 
Commerce High School Band. 
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Faculty of 24 Graduate 
Specialists 


Amarillo, Texas 
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2 Recital Halls 


B.Mus., and B.F.A. Degree 
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Texas Education Agency 
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LEO PODOLSKY, Feb. 18 & 19 
PURVES-SMITH, 3 weeks 
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Trinity University Choir 
and Madrigal Group 


Donald Willing, Director 


Opera Workshop 


John Seagle, Director 


Chamber Ensembles 


James Yannatos, Director 


Trinity University Band 


Irving Dreibrodt, Director 
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“| LIKE JAZZ”. 


By GEORGE ANSON 


Texas Wesleyan College 


Fort Worth 


MUSIC OF INDIA: Morning and Even- 


Microgroove Music ne Soar 


Native soloists, with a spoken in- 
troduction by Yehudi Menuhin. 
ANGEL 35284. 

MUSSORGSKY: “Sunless Cycle”; 


) § ‘ ‘hike _ «: 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2 in D PROKOFIEFF: Songs; and 


major, Opus 36; and 


GRETCHANINOFF: Songs. 


Symphony No. 8 in F major, Opus Maria Kurenko, soprano, with Vse- 


93. 


volod Pastukhoff at the piano. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of CAPITOL P 8310. 


London conducted by 
Scherchen. 


WESTMINSTER WL 5362. 
“GOLDEN JUBILEE CONCERT”. Friesay. 


Josef Hofmann, piano. 


COLUMBIA ML 4929. 


the development of jazz. 


COLUMBIA JZ 1. 


A capsule history of 


Herman ROSSINI: “Stabat Mater”. Complete. 


Soloists with the RIAS Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by Ferenc 


Two discs. DECCA DX 132. 
RUGGLES: “Lilacs” and “Portals”. 

The Juilliard String Orchestra con- 

ducted by Frederick Prausnitz; and 


COWELL: “Toccanta”. 


Helen Boatwright, soprano, w th 
Trio. 





COLUMBIA ML 4986. Ay 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. 1 in B 
flat minor, Opus 23. 
Gina Bachauer, piano, with tue 
New London Orchestra conduct d 
by Alec Sherman. 


RCA VICTOR LM 1890. 


“THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPA- 
NIST”. Gerald Moore, piano a « 
speaker. 


ANGEL 35262. 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, Ed. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

F. H. Mitchell, Chairman 
Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts 


University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
William C. Martin, M.M., 
Chairman Music Dept. 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 

George S. Thempson, 

Acting Chm., Division of Fine Arts 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

James Richards, Ph.D. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M.M. 

Dean, Department of Music 
Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Mus.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Agnesine, C. C. V. L. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Lamar State College 
Beaumont, Texas 

George Parks 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Donald I. Sounedecker, Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Richard C. von Ende, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Midwestern University 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Erno Daniel, Mus.D. 

Chairman, College of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Lucie Marie, B.M., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Sacred Heart Dominican College Texas Wesleyan College Del Mar College 

Houston, Texas Fort Worth, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 

A. E. Hall, M.M., Director Donald W. Bellah, M.M. C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Department of Music Director, Department of Music Chairman, School of Music 


Sam Houston State College 7s 
Huntsville, Texas Trinity University 
C. R. Hackney, Mus.D., B.M., M.A. San Antonio, Texas 


Chairman, Department of Music jeer none — Ph.D. 
Southern College of Fine Arts airman, Department of Music 


Houston, Texas 


, , sa, Texas 

Homer F Springfield, B.S., M.M. eceenty 60 ante Peal Peck 

Mus.D., President E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D, Chairman, Department of Music 
a ag Methodist University Dean, College of Fine Arts Paris Junior College 

Dallas, Texas 


Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A., University of Houston 


- B. D. Ford, B.M., M.M. 
Ph.D., Dean, School of Music Merrills Lewis, Ph.D. Chairman, Department of Music 

Southwest Texas State College Chairman, Department of Music 
San Marcos Texas Houston, Texas as = ior College 
R. A. Tempke, B.M., Ph.D. Wayland Baptist College | eg hn B.M 
Director, Dept. of Music William E. Steward, Head, Department of Music 
Southwestern University Chairman, Department of Music 
Georgetown, Texas Plainview Texas San Angelo College 


Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A. 


Mus.D., Dean, School of Fine Arts W°st Texas State College 


Canyon, Texas 


Stephen F. Austin State College M. J. Newman, M. A 


Nacogdoches, Texas 


Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. Chairman, Department of Music ne ner vg —. - 

Head, Department of Music Southwestern Baptist Theological orie Wa > D. 

Sul Ross State College » 1 4 . Chairman, Department of Music 
Alpine, Texas or orth, Texas Tarlet State College 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. J. C. Wray, B.M., M.A., Mus.D. i yee S 


Chairman, Department of Music Dean, School of Music 
Texas Christian University 


Fort Worth, Texas Junior Colleges 
T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. : 
Dean, School of Fine Arts Amarillo College 


Amarillo, Texas 
Texas College of Arts & 


Industries, Kingsville, Texas Head, Dept. of Music 
I. W. Chidester, Ed. M., Ph.D. : 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts Arlington State College 


OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Lloyd Patten, B.M., M.A. 


Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Samuel M. Jones, Jr. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Odessa College 


Paris, Texas 


San Angelo, Texas 
J. D. Davis, M.Ed. 
Acting Chairman, Dept. of Music 


San Antonio College 


Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M.M., Mus. D. 

Head, Division of Music and Fine 
Arts 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M.A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Tyler Junior College 





Arlington, Texas Tyler, Texas 
a College Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. Joseph Kirschbaum, M.M. An 
Rolf Espeseth, M.M., Chairman Chairman, Division of Fine Arts Head, Dept. of Music SO] 
Division of Music Blinn Junior College Wharton County College 
Texas State College for Women Brehnam, Texas Wharton, Texas art 
Denton, Texas Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, M.M. James R. Jorgenson, M.M. 
J. W. Eberly, Ph.D., Head Chairman, Department of Music 


Department of Music Cisco Junior College 


Acting Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Texas Technological College Cisco, Texas Conservatories 
Lubbock, Texas Jack Chambliss, B.A. ; 
Gene L. Hemmle. B.S., M.A., Ed.D. Chairman, Department of Music Musical Arts Conservatory -| 


Chairman, Department of Music 





Amarillo, Texas . 
Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A. +. 





OFFICERS 


Dr. Orville J. Borchers, President Donald W. Morton, Secretary Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. J. W. Eberly, Vice-President 
Dr. E. W. Doty, Past-President 


Directors 


B. D. Ferd Dr. Richard C. von Ende Texas School of Fine Arts 


M. J. Newman 


Mus. D., President 
Fort Worth Conservatory 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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“exas State Teachers Assn. 
Ausic Section Program 


San Antonio Texas 


me: Friday, November 25, 1955, 
2:00 P.M. 
we: Tech High School - Bldg. 4, 


Music Room 438 
North Flores and Galitzen Sts. 
| esiding: Miss Mary Joe Hamilton 
( eetings: Mr. Ed Hatchett, president, 
iexas Music Educators Associa- 
tion 
K-sponse: Miss Dorothy Smith, past 
chairman, Music Section 
S,mposium: Class-room music in the 
eiementary schools 
Moderator: Miss Charlotte DuBois, 
kiementary Chairman TMEA 
Asscciate Professor Music Edu- 
cation, University of Texas 
Why Make Friends with Music — 
Miss Leta Spearman, Supervisor, 
Waco 
How to Make Friends with Music 
— Miss Sylvia Ostrow, 
Supervisor, San Antonio 
How to Develop Skills—Miss Sara 
Dunn Sistrunk, Supervisor, 
Wichita Falls 
How to Increase Understandings of 
Self and Others — Miss Alma 
Kay, Supervisor, Fort Worth 
Making Music kxperiences 
Own—Miss Irene Havekost, 
Supervisor, Temple 
Using Orchestral Instruments in 
the Class-room — Miss Marion 
Flagg, Supervisor, Dallas 
Correlation — Miss Edna Marie 
Jones, Supervisor, Abilene 
The Value of Music Experiences— 
Miss Vernelle Stimson, 
Teacher, Highland Park 
The New and Exciting—Miss Lucy 
Beddoe, Music Consultant, 
American Book Co. 


Our 





Concert Series 
The Tuesday Musical Club of San 


\ntonio will open its thirty-third sea- 
son of concerts with four outstanding 
artists. 
Appearing November 22nd will be 
e duo-piano team of Vronsky and 
bin; Jon Crain, tenor, on January 
- ith; Byron janis, pianist, March 13th, 
cad Marjorie McClung, soprano, on 
‘arch 27th. 
Each concert will be held on a Tues- 
y at 3:00 P.M. at San Pedro Play- 
suse. 
Tickets by subscription only and may 
obtained by contacting Mrs. H. L. 


idgman, 327 West Summit Avenue 
Mrs. W. D. Miller, 145 Schreiner 
ace 


)VEMBER, 1955 





AMTA Begins 34th 


The Amarillo Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation began its thirty-seventh year 
with a luncheon at the Parkmocr Den, 
September 13th, with President Robert 
Hoffman, presiding. Preceding cach 
meeting an Executive Board meeting is 


held. Oficers for the following year 
are: Vice President Lloyd Patten, 2rd 


Vice President and Treasurer, Mildred 
Gergeni; Recording Secretary, Ruth 
Thurmon; Corresponding Secretary, 
Lillie Burnett; Parliamentarian, Ardath 
Johnson; Historian, Kathlyn Hines: 
Public Relations, Elizabeth Morri:. 
Chairmen for 
for the year are: 
ten; 


standing commitiees 
Program, Lloyd Pat- 
Membership, Mary Leu Higgs; 


Symphony auditions, Mary Elizabeth 
Wilson: Audition selections, Beckie 
Keeder Arnold; Music Week, Arnold 
Leverenz; Student Affiliate, Mildred 


Gergeni; Year Book, Elizabeth Morris; 
Budget, Mary Ruth McCulley; Educa- 
tional, Gladys M. Glenn; Nominations, 
Idelma Conoley; Courtesy, Mrs. H. D. 
Reed; Library, Jean Siler; Telephone, 


Kav Roseberry 


Programs chosen for the vear are, 
“The Music Teacher and the Press”: 


“The Symphony and the Community”; 
“Wise and Unwise Investments”; “Mus- 


ic in Religion—Religion in Music”; 
“Art on Canvas’; “Amercanism”: and 
“Youth and Their Problems”. Out- 


standing personalities in each field will 
be speakers for each program. 


The Amarillo Association has an ac- 
tive group of teachers carrying cn the 
“Student Affiliate” project, with Eliza- 
beth Morris serving on the State com- 
mittee. The association always sends a 
delegate to the TMTA conventions and 
last year sent Robert Hoffman to the 
National Convention in St. Louis. The 
teachers here are looking forward to the 
Southwestern Division Convention to be 


held in Albuquerque in February. For- 






Year 


ty-seven teachers are members of this 
association who are also members of 
the State and National Associations. 


AN EXCLUSIVE NEW FABRIC TO GIVE 
BAND UNIFORMS NEW DISTINCTION— 





'CRAD-O-CORD | 


Craddock proudly presents CRAD-O-CORD 
- an entirely new uniform fabric. 


Compare CRAD-O-CORD’s outstanding 
features: 


@ Developed specifically for band uniforms 
@ Superior 100% virgin wool worsted 

@ Popular weight, luxurious feel 

@ Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

@ Retains shape . . . holds press longer 

@ Finer weave assures longer wear 

@ Variety of popular colors 


CRAD-O-CORD, developed in cooperation 
with a leading worsted mill, is a Craddock 


exclusive . . . another example of the lead- 
a that has made Craddock Uniforms 
the Choice of Champions for 75 years! 


CRAD-O-CORD is available 
for immediate delivery for 
both new and replacement uni- 
forms. Write for complete 
information . . . and if you; 
don't have a copy 
CRADDOCK BANDSMAN be \\ 
sure to request this practical 
free book filled with valuable 
information for all bandsmen. 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 


From The House of Craddock 
CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


S, 


iy 





Your Local 
Craddock Representative: 


HARRIS HUNTLEY 


2629 Northwest 30th 
Oklahoma City. Okla. 


Telephone: Windsor 3-7987 























OUTHWESTERN 


Music Publishers 


UNIVERSITY STATION - P. O. BOX 7760 - AUSTIN, TEXAS 








Set A $4.50 





New, Easy. Good, Grade III 


THREE ARCHAIC DANCES 
for Schooi Orchestra, by Paul Holmes 


Set B $3.50 
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WANT TO AVOID CONTEST EMBARRASSMENT? 


1955-56 Selective Music Lists. The organization lists were revised 
during the summer of 1955. Don’t make the mistake of using 
last year’s list. This publication is available from University 
Interscholastic League, Austin 12, Texas. 

Constitution and Rules of August 1, 1955 list eligibility rules and ap- 
proved events. (University Interscholastic League) 

New Requirements for Marching Band Competition as revised by 
TMEA Advisory Committee will be published in October ‘’Inter- 
scholastic Leaguer’. (Also available from _ Interscholastic 
League) 

TMEA Cooperates with UIL in Advisory Capacity Only — Other than 
this, TMEA has no connection with Contest. 

















AMERICAN PLAY AND FOLK SONGS 


Arranged by 


WARNER IMIG and 
BILL SIMON 


These numbers have all the thrill 
and zest of a country corn-shucking 
bee. Little stories, put to song cap- 
ture the imagination of audiences 
and singers alike. Sing these songs 
for fun... you'll have plenty of fun 
Singing them. 





SATB With Piano Accompaniment Each .20 

Old Joe Clark _...... (CM 6775) Jim Along Josey ...... (CM 6783) 

Done Caught a Rabbit Cotton Eyed Joe ..... (CM 6826) 
ho he oe veapieanes Paper of Pins _...... (CM 6853) 


Done Caught a Robbit 
Yoo) oe (SSA - CM6852) Paper of Pins .... (SSA-CM 6854) 


led (CM 6782) Paper of Pins _.. (SA-CM 6855) 
NEW! 
CARL FISCHER Achievement Band Series 


Designed and prepared by experienced music educators who are 
very much aware of the problems and needs of young performers. 
Each composition is varied, but all are consistent in difficulty. The 
parts within each section are carefully graded—for example, the 
Ist cornet is easy, the 2nd cornet easier still, and the 3rd cornet 
even easier than the 2nd. This takes care of any differences in the 
ability of individual players. All compositions are very effective 
with-a limited instrumentation where a large group of performers 
is unavailable. 


THE LEVEE SONG (American Folk Songs) - ISAAC _._... (ABS 1) 
TWO LITTLE PIECES FOR BAND - ECKSTEIN-AKERS __. (ABS 2) 
OUR OWN OVERTURE - AKERS... . (ABS 3) 


Each: Full - 3.00 
Send for FREE Reference Conductor Scores, write to Dept. No. 27. 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ DALLAS e@ LOS ANGELES 
SS CEE OE ere ER se 
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National Guild . 


(Continued From Page 23) 


the symbols of his mother tongue. 

“Require that new material (except 
polyphonic) be played hands together 
for the first time. 

“Devote several minutes of each les- 
son to prima vista ensemble playing 
Advise students to play for recreation, 
and suggest suitable material. Encou: 
age students to participate in musica! 
activities in school, church and civi: 
organizations.” 

There is much food for thought in 
these valuable suggestions and we are 
grateful to Miss Kreutzer. 
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Professional Directory 


AMARILLO 
NN. Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A., Mus.D., 
esident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
nservatory. 
FMAN, Robert E. 
for concerts, clinics. 
vatory, 1710 Tyler St 


Pianist, Teacher. Avail- 
Musical Arts Con- 


NY, Margaret—Pianist, teacher. Organ and 
eory. 1503 Travis. 


AUSTIN 
4) .ISON. Irl—President, National Guild of 
uno Teachers, Inc.; American College of 


National Fraternity of Stu- 
1t Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
uno Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 

Bl\;GERS, Mrs. J. A.—Progressive Series: Piano 
d Theory. 4907 Burnet Road. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas 
ne Arts, 200 West 19th. 


isicians; and 


School of 


STUMPF, Mrs. Clarence—Piano Studios, 501 W. 
th St. 
BEAUMONT 
HARNED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano and Har- 


yny, 2209 Calder. 
KASZYNSKI, Hupert B.,—Asso. Prof. of Music, 
Head of Piano Dept., Lamar State College of 


Technology 
KENT Studios—Alice Kent, Violin; Rachel Kent, 
Piano. 2319 Calder : 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


WHITAKER, Anne—Teacher of Piano. 2575 
North. 
YOUNG, Mrs. J. H.—Teacher of Piano. 3248 
Brandon. 

BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—M.A., Mus.D., Professor of Mu- 
sic. Howard Payne College. 


HARLAN, H. Grady D.Mus., Ph.D., Chair- 
man, Division of Fine Arts, Howard Payne 
College 

DALLAS 
BECK, iIrma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius 
Street, Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School 
of Music, Southern Methodist University. 

CLIFT, Lorelei Rapley, 1109%2 Elm, Dallas. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods, 
Cornell Ave. 

CRAMER, Bomar—Pianist, Full Teaching Sched- 


3521 


ile. Season 1955-56 P. O. Box 2297, Tel 
EMerson 1913. 
FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist, Teacher, Tel. HA 1- 


1153, Puano Class Instruction, Dallas Independ- 
ent School District, 2309 Pennsylvania Avenue 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay Southwestern Conser- 
vatory, Mail Address: Box 845 
GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
f Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
TCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
roup work for pianists. Piano teachers 
rum conducted Summer-Session—Normal 
ork: Refresher course for piano teachers. 
srook Mays Music Studios. 
KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 
venue. 
MADE, Ruth Norton 
13 Marquette. 
O CONNOR Sannie Andrews 
ATS. 3003 Stanford. 
O ‘EILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, Presi- 
‘nt of DMTA, 807 Woodlawn Ave. 
V. N KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, Southern 
ethodist University. 
W DDILL, Hugh—A.A.G.O. Teacher of Organ, 
8 Elm. Tel. RA-5191, LO-6029. 
W  .LIAMS, Philip A.—Professor of Violin, Head 
Violin Dept., SMU, 4000 Marquette, 
1 EM 3153. 


HI 


oy 


4513 Cole 
Teacher of Voice, SMU. 


-Voice, Member 


DECATUR 
G RRETT, Clyde Jay 
Arts, 


Chairman 
Decatur Baptist College. 


Division of 


foal 


DENTON 


‘ES, William E.-—Professor of Music, Texas 
ate College for Women. 





OWSLEY, Stella, 
Lyric Soprano 


B.S., M.A., Mus.D. Dramatic 
Teacher of Singing, Author of 


“Helpful Hints to Singers” and “The Child 
Voice,” Texas State College for Women. 
SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist Teacher, 
307 Normal Ave. 
EL PASO 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Montana St., 

Ph. 2-9502. 
FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 


Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Di- 
rector Texas Music Teacher Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory, 3325 Ave. O. 


HOUSTON 
30YD, Kathryn E 
South Blvd. 
CALL, Mrs. E. E.—Teacher of Piano and Voice, 
5312 Kolb. 


Piano and Voice, 2323 


COOPER, Mrs. W. J.—Teacher of Singing, 624 
Friar Tuck Lane. 

CURRY, Ina Pearl, Teacher of Singing 706 
Stuart, Houston 

HIGGINBOTHAM, Mrs. O. F.—Teacher of 
Piano. 2607 Crocker, Tel. LI-9640. 

RAEZER, Mrs. George H.—Teacher of Piano. 
305 Calhoun 

STOVALL, Mrs. C. D.—Teacher of Piano. Robyn 
and Hans Barth Systems of Technic. -Tel 
JU-4479, 1213 Willard St. 

SAN ANTONIO 
CONLON, Mrs. LaRue—Past Pres., SAMTA- 


TMTA. Piano-Theory. St. Mary’s Hall or 418 
Paseo Encinal. 
FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry Ave 


GUINN, Mrs. John T.—Piano-Theory (NGPT) 15 
Rosemont Dr. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister 
Lucy Marie, Director Department of Music. 

POWERS, Volina—Teacher of Singing-Coach, 
Incarnate Word College. 


ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 


ers, Trinity University; tudio 2813 North 
St. Mary’s. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St. 

Mary’s University 


WARD, Ardis 
Theory. 254 
Academy. 


B.M., M.M., Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Montclair Ave. San Antonio 


SHERMAN 
MITCHELL, Chm 
College 


FRANCIS H 
Austin 


Dept. of Music, 


TYLER 
FERRELL, Mrs. H. Grady—Teacher of Piano 
& Theory, Progressive Series. 205 West Shaw. 
OVERLEESE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Nina HH. 


Overleese, piano, theory. 628 South Bois d’ 
Arc. 
WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—Bach. Mus., Teach- 


er, of Piano and Theory. 427 South Oakland. 


WICHITA FALLS 
MAHAFFEY! Albert H.—Voice, 
Piano, 2149 Avenue G. 


PATTON, Mrs. Houston—Teacher 
2149 Avenue F. 


and Alta R., 


of Piano. 


ILLINOIS 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University, De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 


IOWA 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, 
Moines 11. 


Na- 
Des 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, The- 
ory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., Brookline. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Pianist-Teacher, 
Boston University College of Music. Private 
Studio, Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 


Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent, 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35. 
NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC Byrdis 
Walker Danfelser—B.M., M.A., President. 
Faculty of 18 Teachers 123 So. Broadway. 


WAGGONER, Wanda 
500 17th St., NW. 
NEW JERSEY 


Piano, Harmony, Theory 


FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios Home, 38 James 
St., Newark, 2. 

NEW YORK 

ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher. 336 
Central Park West, New York 25 

ETTS, May L.—Teacher of Piano Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HUGHES, Edwin -- Pianist and Teacher. Classes 
in New York and Washington, D. C Write 
for information 117 East 79th Street 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects. 
Special courses for teachers 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—Magazine Editor of National 
Guild of Piano Teachers; Director of Basic 


Musical Services. 520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist-Composer-Teacher. Studio 716 NW 
19th St (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 


School, Chicago) 
WASHINGTON 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music-Sorority, 
Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond), 
National President, 2800 39th Avenue West, 
Seattle 99. 





CLASSIFIED 
MUSIC DEALERS 
DIRECTORY 


“Whatever Your Music Needs, You 
Will Find Them In The Classified” 


ABILENE 
McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY “A Complete 
Music Service’, 1175 North 2nd Street. Com- 
plete and modern stock of all sheet music and 


teaching materials--Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, 


Orchestra and Band Courteous and Efficient 
Service Band Instruments--BALDWIN Pianos 
ind Organs-Acrosonic Pianos. 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 Grape St 
Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, Armstrong, W.F.L 


Band and Choral Music Steinway, Everett, 
Cable Nelson Pianos, Hammond Organs. Com- 
plete repair service. 

DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY, 357 Cypress St., 
3rownwood - 111 E. Baker St Selmer, Reynolds, 
Holton, WFL and Scher! & Roth Strings, Wur- 
litzer Pianos and Organs Magnavox TV and 
Hi Fi equipment Complete ervice depts. for 
band instr., pianos and TV 

FORT WORTH 

THE CONN MUSIC CuU., 310 Main St., King 
Band Instruments; Cartier-Buffet Clarinets; 


“BAND MUSIC” Gibson Guitars (A Complete 


Music Service). 

LUBBOCK 
ADAIR MUSIC CO., 1207 Main Street, Baldwin 
Acrosonic Pianos, Organs, Wurlitzer Pianos 
Most Complete Line on the South Plains 


WACO 
SLOVACEK MUSIC COMPANY, 610 Franklin 
Ave Big stock of new and rebuilt musical 
instruments and Complete Repair Shop Write 


for prices and terms 














Libvary of Congress 
Serials Record Division 


Washington 25, D.C. 








SOL FRAN] 








Let Our Performance 
Compliment Yours 


Distinguished Band Uniforms by 





Our 40 years’ experience in design and precision 


tailoring of superb uniforms gives you these 
important advantages — 


* Flawless custom-fit 
* Moderate prices that reflect our competence 


* Choicest long-wearing fabrics from famous textile mills 


* Complete, conscientious service 


In evety field of endeavor, one leader 
sets the standards by which others 
are judged. Directors whose bands have 
worn them would agree that in 
uniforms, the criterion is Sol Frank — 
peerless in quality, service,and 
dependability for more than 

four decades 


Sol Frank Uniforms, ae 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 








IFORMS, INC. | 




















LET US HELP YOU JDJay, 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


Samples, information, prices are 
yours for the asking. Our expert 
representatives and designers will 
be most happy to assist you, 

no matter what your needs... 
just call on us for 
this additional service. 


